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The Hive and Frame Controversy. 





The BEE JOURNAL for July 25, con- 
tained an article by Dr. E. B. South- 
wick, setting forth the advantages of 
square frame hives, and one from Mr. 
G.W. Demaree, giving the arguments 
in favor of rectangular frames. 

It was not the intention of the edi- 
tor of the BEE JOURNAL to take any 
part in the argument, and had he not 
been singled out for a personal thrust 
by Dr. Southwick, no word of comment 
would have been made. 

Our remarks on page 365 were sooth- 
ing and courteous, but even kind 
words seem to have irritated him. 


After giving positive proof of the | eannot. 


correctness of Mr. Root’s assertion 
that 


troth] hives were in use than all others | 


, 


put together,” we remarked as follows: | 


We do not endorse the opinions of 
Mr. Root, Dr. Southwick, “or any 
other man,” unless they commend 
themselves to ourjudgment! Butwe 
hope never to indulge in uncharitable 
words or feelings against any one for 
a frank statement or opinion, and, 
hence, we shall exercise this generosity 
towards Dr. Southwick, when he 
states that ‘‘ not 14 of those that use 
movable frames, use what is to-day 
considered the Langstroth frame, and 
that number is silently growing less!” 
The Doctor’s statement is so far from 
the facts, as settled by the only statis- 
tics available, that we have here an 
excellent opportunity to let * charity 
cover a multitude ” of errors! 


The above was intended to pacify, 
but it evidently had the opposite ef- 
fect ; at least we should think so, by 
the following from Dr. Southwick: 


Mr. Eprror :—On page 369, of the 
BEE JOURNAL, I notice an error that 
puts mein a rather odd position, in 





reads thus: ‘‘ Containing white clover | 
comb, made to order by my bees, last | 
fall.” Whoever heard of white clover 
in the fall? The word clover should 
be drone, to make sense. 


I see in your editorial that you! 
allow one more article from each on 
the subject ; thanks for your gener- | 
osity, but that was not in my proposal, | 
as 1 consider these long iscussions | 
which appear in the BEE JOURNAL, 
the greatest bore the readers have to | 
endure. I, therefore,made my propo- 
sition so as to avoid anything like a| 
discussion. Mr. Demuree can take | 
the advantage of your generosity “J 
he chooses, but I respectfully decline. 

I did not expect that you would at- | 
tempt to prejudice the reader against | 
me and my article, before they had a | 
chance to read it, by trying to show | 
that what [I said I believed (not | 
stated as you have it) was not the) 
fact, and indicate to them that I did | 
not believe what I wrote; that it was | 
for fun, etc. I did hope to get two 
articles before the readers of the BEE 
| JOURNAL, setting forth the qualities of | 
| the two frames without any editorial 
‘influence accompanying them, but) 
| your criticism on Doolittle’s article, 
|}and now on mine, convince me that I 





| 











| tainly will not suffer from my incom- 
vetency, and if the two articles could 


Mr. Demaree is fully com- | 
|petent for his side of the question, | 
‘““more shallow-frame [Langs- | #nd the Langstroth frame men cer- 


NAL? If one in twenty took it, I 
think the number of your subscrib- 
ers would be increased; but we will 
say one in ten read it, and now what 
portion of its readers made a report ? 
I think if you count your subscribers 
and then your reports, you will find 
that the reports would have to be in- 
creased four or five times before it 
would equal the, other, but we will 
admit that one-half report, and which 
one-half is that? I think it much 
more likely that the one-half that has 
advised with you, and obey you in 
using the Langstroth frame, would 
be the first to report; while such as 
myself and many others would con- 
sider the utter impossibility of getting 
anything reliable from it, would pay 
no attention to it. Now, as we admit 
one-tenth of the bee-keepers read the 
BEE JOURNAL, and one-half of them 
reported (I think I have been very 
generous inso doing), we have one- 
twentieth that reported, and as nearly 
one-half of them use the box hive, 
we have a little more than one- 
fortieth of the bee-keepers to use for 


| statistics, and those are they that you 


have brought up and educated in the 
theery that the Langstroth frame is 
the * ne plus ultra” of all frames, and 
as you find a majority of these use 
the Langstroth frame, you declare 
that there is a majority in the whole 
United States. As well might Brig- 
(ham Young have declared that there 





the last column near the bottom. It 











ave gone out untrameled, an im-| Were more Mormons than all other 
partial decision might have been |religions put together, just because 

AS I have done with the frame I think I discover a twinkle of fun 
question, you will, no doubt, allow | behind those glasses, and an expres- 
me a little space to reply to your edi- | Sion on your face that says: ‘ Ain’t 
torial, and let me first state that [| 1 Soft-soaping the Doctor good, with 
mean every word that I say, and just | ™Y statistics !” Oh my; what statis- 
what I say. tics | 

If I understand you correctly, you) In the last column you say you will 
endorse Mr. Root’s statement, by |‘‘exercise generosity.” Now, Mr. 
speaking of its correctness being | Editor, just hold on; keep your gen- 
settled, etc., and, as your proof, you | erosity until you can quote my article 
bring forward statistics, and state|asitis. If you made that quotation, 
they were gotten from reports of the | thinking what you did, it is down- 
readers of the BEE JOURNAL. In or-|right meanness, after what I had 
der to get at the reliability of statis-| written a few lines before. I hope 
tics, we must go to the source from | the readers will take the article and 
which they were obtained; you say,|not the quotation. You say that 
from the readersof the BEE JOURNAL; | ‘*‘ my statement is so far from facts.”’ 
now, asthe BEE JOURNAL has ad-| Now, if Ihave madea statement that 
vocated, and always recommended |is nota fact, I am a liar, and I do not 
the use of the Langstroth frame, is | wantit covered up with chairity—that 
it not reasonable to conclude that a| fertilizer of hypocrisy and rascality ! 
much larger number in proportion | That licenser of villainy, and all kinds 
would be of that faith than where |of meanness! That which covers up 
some other, or none at all, were rec-|a man’s sins that he may commit 
ommended? Again, what portion of|more! No, do not cover up my 
the bee-keepers read the BeE Jour-! errors with charity. You hint that 
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they are many—expose them to the 
world, that others seeing may avoid 
them, and I, gee them, may im- 
prove by such knowledge. You sa 
my excuse for A. 1. Root “ is exceed- 
ingly thin.” Well, it isthe thickest 
I could find, and if that does not ex- 
cuse him, I do not know what will. 
But it does not begin to be as thin as 
your statistics ! 

Now, as I understand you to convey 
the idea to your readers, it is about 
thus: ‘‘The Doctor’s statements are 
far from the facts; his errors are 
multitudinous; but he is jolly fellow 
and we won’t mention them; he does 
not believe half he writes!”” Why do 

ou throw out these hints? Do you 

hink you readers are fools, and can- 
not understand as wellas you? Now, 
I defy you, or any one else, to show 
that one statement that I have made 
in that article is not in accordance 
with facts. What I state to be facts 
are, with me, known facts; and what 
I believe are not known facts to me, 
for if they were known facts, the 
would be no longer subjects of belief, 
but of actual knowledge. I explained 
this in my article, 1 thought, so plain 
that ‘a wayfaring man, though a fool, 
need not err therein.” I do not think 
I ought to blame you, for it appears 
to be a second nature for Langstroth 
men to state what they think, as 
actual facts; but when ‘you lug me 
into that association, I assure you 
that it hurts, for if “jolly” I have 
some regard for the truth of what I 
say. 

Now, I will give the reasons for be- 
lieving what I said I believed, and as 
you think so much of statistics, I will 

ive some in that form. There are, 
in this vicinity, 36 bee-keepers that I 
know of; and I think there are none 
that I do not know, and these all use 
frame hives; there is not a box-hive 
among them. Out of this number 3 
claim to use the Langstroth hive ; one 
of these has increased the height of 
his hive so as to use a frame 12 inches 
deep ; another has made his frames 
to go crosswise of the hive; the 
other isa man that knows but little 
about bee-keeping, and gets another 
man to take care of them, and that 
man condemns the Langstroth hive 
every time he has anything to do with 


it. #20 

Now the statistics: 36 bee men, 3 
Langstroth hive men, 33 that use 
hives taking the square frames, 2 of 
the Langstroth hive men have changed 
their frames from the long and shal- 
low to the short and deep frame, so 
these 2 will have to be reckoned on 
the side of the square frame, which 
will make our statistics foot up thus: 
35 square frame men, | shallow frame 
man, 36 in all. These statistics, I 
claim, are much more reliable than 
yours, for they come from a more 
enlightened set of men, as shown by 
their having no old box hives; while 
almost half of the community from 
which you get your information are 
back in the heathen darkness and 
ignorance of the old box hive and 
gum. : 

Again, I read a report a short time 
ago of a convention, and I think there 
were about 30 present, and only 2 used 


the Langstroth frame, but ony Sea 
were 24 present and 3 used the Langs- 
troth frame, their statistics would 
show only \% using the Langstroth 
frame, which is only half of what I 
had it. Now,do not these statistics 
** settle it” that the Langstroth frame 
is a small minority, and that minority 
is gradually growing less? and the 
neglect of the square frame neighbor, 
who cares for the Langstroth frame ; 
many bees would soon drive the last 
one out to sea. 

Another reason is, I think, many of 
our oldest, most experienced, most 
scientific, and most successful bee 
men who use and recommend the 
square frame, say but little about it; 
but I have frequently noticed that the 
greatest noise generally comes from 
the biggest fools. I might add many 
more reasons for my belief, but I do 
not wish to occupy the space, nor 
have I the time at present. 

Mr. Demaree will please accept my 
thanks for the candor he has exhibited 
in his article. He has written me 
that he is satistied that he ‘ holds 
the fort.”” I wrote him there was but 
little danger that he would not hold 
it, when he has so strong a corps of 
editors to guard it ; but I advised him 
to withdraw while his laurels were 
fresh, lest the people “ arise in their 
might,’ demolish the fort,destroy him 
and his guard, and tread his laurels 
inthe mud. Now, hoping that what 
has been said may not disturb our 
former friendship, I remain yours 
truly, E. B. SOUTHWICK. 


It is useless to attempt a discussion 
of any subject, when a mild and kind- 
ly-worded argument calls out such a 
Jierce reply as the foregoing. Such harsh 
words as liar, fools, downright mean- 
ness, hypocrsiy, rascality, villiany, 
etc., are not calculated to induce an | 
impartial decision of any question I 

The discussion of the comparative | 
merits of the “‘ square and rectangular | 
frame hives” will, therefore, cease, | 


2 | 
for the present, in the BEE JOURNAL, | 





The National Convention. 





The National bBee- Keepers’ As- 
sociation, will hold its Annual Con- 
vention in the City Hall and Council 
Chamber in the city of Toronto, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 18th, 19th and 20th days of Sep- 
tember, during the second week of 
Canada’s Great Fair. All the rail- 
roads in Canada will issue tickets 
during this week, good to return, up 
to Saturday night 22d, at single fare 
for the round trip. Special excursion 
rates will be arranged from various 
parts of the United States, of which 
due notice will be given. Those who 
intend being present may be kept 
posted on the latest excursion rates, 
etc., by addresssng me, and also that 
I may arrange hotel accommodation. 
Private lodgings will, if possible, be 
secured for those who desire it, and 
every effort will be made to make 
everybody comfortable. A grand 
meeting is anticipated. 

D. A. JONES, President. 


@ Mr. E. T. Flanagan informs us 
that at the St. Louis Fair, the privi- 
lege has been granted of selling honey 
on the grounds, during the exhibition, 
to all bee-keepers that make a /first- 
class exhibit and keep their exhibits 
intact. This will aid honey con- 
sumption very much, and should pre- 
vail at all fairs. 


_— ™ < 








Fairs.—To any one exhibiting at 
Fairs, we will send samples of the 
BEE JOURNAL and acolored Poster, 
to aid in getting up a club. The 
Premiums we offer will pay them for 
so doing. For aclub of 8 subscribers 
to the Monthly Bee JouRNAL, or 4 
we will present Dzierzon’s Rational 
Bee-Keeping, price $2.00. 


Postage on Queens to Canada.—On 











with the exception of one article from | any package of merchandise sent to 
Mr. Demaree (if he should desire to |-Canada.of 8 ounces or less, the postage 
reply) as promised, two weeks ago, | ig10cents. Queens, therefore, cannot 
and one from the Rey. L. L. Langs-| pe sent for less than 10 cents each. 
troth, which he is now preparing, by | Canadians ordering queens from the 
request. Our correspondents will| United States, should add 10 cents 
please “ take due notice, and govern | for each queen, if they are to be sent 
themselves accordingly.” | by mail, for that extra 10 cents will 

When it can be discussed impassion- | usually eat up all the profits on queen 


ately will be time enough to resume— | pees, if they are reared as they should 
until then, let us take up some other | ye, 


questions, from a review of which | 
some good may result. 


—_—_ + + 





—_— or - 
t The pamphlet, ‘“ Honey, as 
Food and Medicine,” is in such de- 
«= The summer meeting of the | mand, that we find it necessary to 
Cortland, N. Y., Union Bee-Keeper’s | print them in still larger quantities, 
Association, will be held at Cortland, 'and can. therefore. still further re- 
N. Y., on eiecaaid, can tee | duce the price, as noted on page 399. 
nS pe _** | Let them be scattered like “ autumn 


Tat Pe eee OE el 
; a | leaves,” and the result, we feel sure. 
ae Artistes for pubitestion mast be | will fully reward honey-producers for 


written on a separate piece of paper | 
from items of business. both the labor and the small expense. 
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Local Convention Directory. 





1883. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Aug. 14.—Cortland, N. Y. Union, at Cortland, N. Y 
M. C. Bean, Sec. 


Aug. 29.—8. W. lowa, at Red Oak, Lowa. 
RK. C. Aikin, Sec. 
Aug. 29.—lowa Central, atWinterset Fair Grounds, 
Z. G. Cooley, Sec. Pro tem. 
Aug. 29, 30.—Ky. State. at Louisville, Ky. 
Dr. N. P. Allen, Sec., 8mith’s Grove, Ky. 
Sept. 12-14.—Tri-State, at Toledo, Ohio. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Sec., Wagon Works, O. 
Sept. 18-20.—North American, at Toronto, Ont. 
A. 1. Root, Sec., Medina, O, 
Oct. 9, 10.—Northern Mich. at Sheridan, Mich. 
O. R. Goodno, Sec., Carson City, Mich. 
Oct. 17, 18.—Northwestern, at Chi ‘0, Il. 
Thomas G. Newman, Sec. 
Oct.—Northern Ohio, at Norwalk, O. 
8. F. Newman, Sec. 
Dec. 5-6, Michigan State, at Flint. 
H. D. Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
2” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


From Deep to Shallow Frames. 








Mr. J. LB. Mason, of Mechanics’ 
Falls, Maine, gives the following rea- 
sons, in the Home Farm, for changing 
from the deep to the shallow frame: 


My prejudices have fora long time 
led me to favor a deep frame, and so 
strong were they that I would not 

ive the standard Langstroth frame a 

air trial. This prejudice arose, 1 
suppose, from accepting the theories 
of the opponents of the Langstroth 
frame,which theories seemed so plaus- 
ible that I was led to accept them 
without proof, and adopt them as 
being absolutely correct. I suffered a 
large per cent. of loss with the deeper 
frames, but this I laid to various 
causes and any, as it proved, but the 
rightone. At last, after seeing so 
many accounts from various sources 
of the success that disinterested bee- 
keepers met with in using the stand- 
ard Langstroth, I was led to try it, 
and asa matter of factit proved a 
success with me. Now I claim to be 
honest in the matter of apiculture, 
and as I am not interested pecuni- 
arily in the success of the Langstroth 
or any other frame, consequently I 
cannot be accused of self-interest in 
adopting it for — or advising its 
use by others. I have in the last two 
ears transferred over 50 colonies 
rom the deep frames to the standard 
Langstroth, and packed away the old 
hives which are worthless to me, and 
as James Heddon said, two years ago, 
I think I have saved money by so 
doing, and to show how the tendency 
is for the Langstroth frame, I will say 
that out of over 70 orders in the State 
of Maine for bees, all but 4 were for 
the Langstroth frame. 

Again, [have not as yet attained 
that profound knowledge of apicul- 
ture which would lead me to think 
that I know it all, and that no one 
can teach me anything; neither am I 
ashamed to admit errors, when by 
study and observation I find my pre- 
vious opinions, deep-seated though 
they are, to be incorrect. I had a 


willing to admit, to myself even, that 
the Langstroth frame would and did 
winter better than deeper ones, but 
the results in my own apiary, and not 
only in mine, but inapiaries generally 
throughout this State, forced me to 
change my mind, and heving so 
changed, in justice to those who had 
been taught differently by me, caused 
me to give my new views to the pub- 
lic. So far from being changeable in 
matters of bee-culture, I have here- 
tofore clung to my pre-conceived ideas 
with great tenacity,and have been 
led to change them only by —< of 
the most solid character. He who 
sticks to his opinions does well, but 
he who changes when he is full 
proved in error does better, and 
trust to always stand among those 
who are ready to give up an opinion 
when proved to be wrong. 

Having stated my position and the 
reason that led me to change my 
views in regard to the relative merits 
of deep and shallow frames, I will 
say, that while all open-top, movable, 
sectional, hanging frames are Langs- 
troth, and were fully covered by his 
patent, the term “* L.” frame, for con- 
venience sake, was given to the par- 
ticular form, that Mr. Langstroth ad- 
vised; while those of different form 
were called after their originators. 





Alley’s Shipping Cage Food.—Mr. 
Henry Alley, of Wenham, Mass., has 
sent us a black queen and some bees 
in a cage supplied with his new kind 
of food. They camein excellent con- 
dition, and we returned them to him 
to see how they stand the journey of 
2,000 miles. The food is soft, but 
does not run, and there is not the 
slightest chance for its ‘‘ daubing the 
mails,’ and it does not have the dis- 
agreeable feature of crumbling and 
rattling about the cage. The bees 
ate it with the greatest avidity, and 
with apparent relish. We hope it 
will prove to “just the thing” we 
have long been wanting for use in 
shipping cages. 


—_-—__ —_—__ - + -— 


gt The Fremont, Mich., Indicator 
says: ‘‘ George Hilton says you can 
take your dish to his apiary and get 
pure extracted honey for a shilling a 
pound. This is almost as cheap as 
the adulterated syrups of commerce, 
and a great deal better for the child- 
ren.”” That is the way to say it. It 
gives health; not disease like the vile 
syrups! and yet costs no more than 
the adulterated trash ! 








@ The Rev. W. F. Clark, who 
went to Winnepeg, last summer, is 
about te return to the States, and 
possibly may locate in Chicago, as an 








deep battle with myself before I was 





attache of the agricultural press here. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Aug. 6, 1883. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CINCINNATI. 


HONE Y—The honey harvest in this neighbor- 
hood is over, and was very satisfactory every 
where. Large crops were produced in my imme- 
diate neighborhood of bulk extracted and comb 
honey, and our Kentucky neighbors seem to belong 
to that favored class of mortals with whom there 
is no such word as failure. While we had very poor 
seasons for 5 years in succession, they harvested 
medium to good crops every time, and this season 
eclipses all previous ones with them, in quantity. 
Their quality cannot be excelled. We have had 
very large arrivals, and, our commission houses 
being well supplied, the market is overstocked at 
the present. 
There was almost no demand for the last 3 or 4 
weeks for our smal]! packages—1 und 2 |b. jars. We 
sell for table use, and there is a very slow dewand 
for such qualities as are used in barrels for manu- 
facturing puspeese. Honey being pushed on the 
market in such quantities, is soid at all prices, and 
our friends have the best show inthe world for 
running prices down to a point from which they 
nfay be hard to recover. 
Our prices, of late, for extracted honey, have 
eeee 7@9¢. on arrival, and for choice comb honey 
@\6e. 
BEESWAX—Has been in fair supply, and sold at 
30@32c. for good, on arrival. CHAS, F. MUTH. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—We take pleasure in quoting the fol- 
lowing prices on honey, obtainable in our market: 
Fancy white clover, 1 ib. sections (no glass) 20@21¢; 
fancy white clover, 2 lb. sections (giassed) 18@20¢c; 
fair white clover, 1 and 2 Ib. sections (glassed) 16@ 
i7c.; fancy buckwheat, 1 Ib. sections (no glass) 
15¢e.; fancy buckwheat, 2 Ib. sections (glassed) 13@ 
l4c.; ordinary buckwheat, 1 and 1 Ib. sections 
(glassed) 11@13c.; extracted clover hone 
or barrels 9@10c.; extracted buckwheat 
kegs or barrels 744@xc. 

BEESWAX—Prime yellow beeswax 31@83c. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 
CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—New crop of comb honey is being of- 
fered, and some sales of it have been made at 
16@18c in 1 and 154 frames. The receipts of ex- 
tracted are liberal, and there is a good deal of 
complaint about unripe honey; consumers ay 
off. Market, 9@10c for white. Very lhittie dar 
left, and some inquiry for it. 

BEESW AX—30@35c, 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—Gloomy sccounts continue to be re- 
ceived from the Southern coast counties regarding 
the honey crop. In the region of Tulare there is 
a good yield. Some Tulare comb, crossed and 
mixed, was placed at 134¢c., and extracted of the 
crop of 1881 sold at 7c. White to extra white 
comb 16@20c.; dark to good 10@13c.; extracted, 
choice to extra white 7@9c.; dark and candied 


6%@-—. 
uswa X—Wholesale, 27@28ec. 
STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONE Y—New, in liberal offering, but little sold 
in quantities—heid higher: extracted or strained 
at 744@8c., and comb at I6c. Lots in fancy pack- 
ages bring more in a small way, while old and 
inferior sells less. 

BEESW AX—Inactive and easy, at 27428. 

W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Btreet, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—There is a very good demand for new 
white honey at 18@20c. for | Ib. sections; 2 1b. new 
17@18¢.; old, 15@16c. No extracted has been re- 
ceived, and none seems wante. in our market. 

BEES W AX—32@35c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 


in kegs 
oney in 


HONE Y—We are now just commencing a new 
season, and the prospect is very bright. e are 
receiving letters from all over the country report- 


ing an abundant supply. Our principal New Eng- 
land supply comes from J. E. Crane, who writes us 
that his estimate, made 4 weeks ago, was a safe 
one, and that instead of from 15,000 to 20,000 Iba., 
he will have from 25,000 to 30,000 one Ib. combs; 
the finest he ever saw. He will make us his first 
shipment this week. We hadashipmentof 8 cases 
of one Ib. combs from J. A. Green, of Dayton, II1., 
the first we have had. About 4,000 lbs. of orange 
blossom extracted honey from Alderman & Kob- 
erta, of lola, West Florida, and sold at 9c. 

We quote our market prices, as follows: White 
clover, one lb. combs 20@22c ; white clover, 2 Ib. 
combs 18@20c.; extracted from 9@10c. 

BEESWAX—Our supply is gone; we have none 
to quote. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Naughty Hybrid. 


JAMES HEDDON. 








I will venture to say, had it not 
been forthe sharp and business end 
of bees, there would have been more 
failures in our business than we can 
now boast of, which is no small num- 
ber. Almost everybody would keep 
some bees, “just a few for their own 
use,”’ were it not for their poisonous 
little javlins. Thisisan established 
and well-known law in human nature. 
This same law applies forcibly to the 
** naughty hybrid.” 

Had it not been for the fact that 





hybrids, crosses between the German | 


and Italian bees, were far more irasci- 
ble than either of the races from 
which they sprung, these bees would 
long ago have been the bee of present 
apiculture. Now it seems a little 
peculiar that a ey good-natured 
German bee, and a better-behaved 
Italian should produce offspring 
meaner than either race; but such is 
well known to have been a fact. I 
have told you several times before, 
that I had crosses between the brown 
German and leather-colored Italian, 
that were as well, or better behaved, 
and I think I may well say ‘* better ”’ 
than any other bees I have ever seen. 

In this short article I wish to point 
out the reason for these two different 
conditions of affairs, and how I ex- 
changed one for the other. I began 
my crossings as I have said before, 
from not only the best honey gather- 
ing strains of each race, but likewise 
the best behaved, viz.: the leather- 
colored Italians, and the larger brown, 
or gray variety of Germans. I took, 
and still take the ground, that the 
German bee is much better-natured 
than the Italians. Thereverse of this 
has been supposed to be the case by 
bee-keepers who have used both, and 
from the quite reasonable reason that 
they have received more stings from 
handling German bees. 

Now let us see if such results come 
about because the Germans have the 
meanest disposition. Bees seldom 
crawl on the hands to sting. We re- 


ceive almost entirely all of our stings | sell, 


(except where bees are pinched, in 
which case all bees sting alike) from 
bees that take wing while being 
handled when opening hives, etc, 
Now one marked difference between 
Germans and Italians is that German 
bees fly into the air, and roll and 
tumble off the combs, falling into the 
air, and then taking wing very much 
more than do Italians. Considering 
the number they put into the air, we 
do not receive half as many stings 
from Germans as from Seallans, 
though at the same time we may re- 
ceive as Many or more. Evidences of 
the innate mean disposition of the 
Italian bee are numerous. Their ob- 
stinancy in heeding the admonitions 





| 


19th day of July, 1883, for the purpose | 





| 


| 


of the smoker, on bein 
one point to another, when hiving or 
foreing swarms ; their readiness to all 
tip up their abdomen and stick out 
their stings when the hive is opened 
during cool weather and many others. 

Now, if this more irascible Italian 
bee is crossed with Germans, and the 
offspring inherit the mean, surly dis- 
position of the Italians, at the same 
time the loose footed, and very ready 
tendency to take wing of the Ger- 
mans, their product will be nearly 
as mean as Cyprians or Syrians are 
reported to be, and you have the old- 
fashioned ‘“‘ naughty hybrid.” But 
on the other hand, if in our crossings 
we carefully foster that valuable _ 
pensity of the Italian of crawling 
about the combs, keeping themselves 
quiet and evenly distributed over 
them while being handled, in the 
point of gentleness you gain whatever 
your bees inherit of the really more 
amiable disposition of the Germans. 
Upon this plan I have worked, and in 
this way I have produced the strain 


of bees I now possess—one which sur- | 


prises visitors and students when 


| 
driven from 


Howard, Secretary, Kingston ; D. W. 
Yeager, Treasurer, Kingston. 

The constitution and by-laws of the 
State, with the necessary changes, 
were adopted. 

The organization shall be known as 
the Ilunt County (Texas) Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, and shall hold i 
meetings semi-annually. 

Several eae subjects were 
discussed with interest to all present, 
and a general good time prevailed. 

Dr. Howard exhibited all kinds of 
improved appliances used in modern 
bee-keeping, as well as fine Italian 
bees, which were remarkable for the 
|gentle and quiet manner in which 
| they moved about upon the combs, 
| when handled without smoke or pro- 
| tection. 


| A general ame of thanks was 
| tendered Mrs. Howard for her kind 
hospitality in entertaining her guests, 
and to the Doctor for his efforts to 
make the meeting pleasant. 

The convention adjourned to meet 
on Thursday, Oct. 25, 1883. 

Wm. R, HOWARD, Sec. 


—_ 








they see hybrids more gentle than | 


any other bees they are used to} 


handling. 


Whenever any of the disposition to | 
fly into the air or tumble off combs 
crops out among our stock, we make | 
haste to weed it out, replacing it with | 


For the American Bee Journal. 


| The Use of Broad Frames, etc. 





W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Please allow me to thank Mr. W. 


the best in the apiary. All the above | 1. Harmer for his article on page 357. 


points are simple,and I think well 
known facts and deductions. 
Dowagiac, Mich., July 26, 1883. 





etenilpnclpeeeligan<ttipmeneegeenie 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Hunt Co., Texas, Convention. 


Pursuant to a call published by the 
leading bee-keepers in Hunt County, 
Texas. a convention was held at Dr. 
Wim. R. Howard’s residence, on the 


of effecting a permanent organization. 

I. 11. Hightower was called to the 
chair, and D. W. Yeager was chosen 
secretary pro tem. 


| I now see that my article copied from 
| the Country Gentleman, might give the 
|}impression that I advocated the use 
| of broad frames for holding sections. 
| Such is not the case, and, if obliged to 
| use them, I should give up the pro- 
duction of comb honey. It was that 
very ‘“ Heddon section rack,” or 
rather case, that converted me to a 
comb-honey man. ‘ Eight sections in 
|a broad frame,” is an argument often 
|used in favor of frames~175g inches 
long, and at present it has weight, 
| but it will ** grow smailer by degrees 
jand beautifully less.”’ I have used 
| broad frames “just a little,” just 
|}enough to know what they will do. 
They will give the bees too much sur- 





The object of the convention was} pjus room at once; they will allow the 
explained by the chairman, and a few| bees to finish the lower tier of sec- 


timely remarks on the importance of | tions first, and then “tram 


p” over 


thus associating ourselves together | them while filling the upper tier; they 


were made by several persons. 


The convention went into perma- 
nent organization with the following 


named members: 


will bother the bee-keeper when try- 
|ing to reverse the sections. Why, I 
| ean take the whole 28 sections from 
| the Heddon case while somebody else 











Wm. R. Graham, Rev. C. A. Rus-|is getting out the first section froma 
Greenville; Rev. I. H. High-| broad frame! Broad frames may 
tower, Rev. D. W. Yeager, L. J.|hangon quite a while, but they are 
Green, J. E. Spoonemore, Wm. M.|doomed. Separators ditto. When 
Matthews, Jasper McCullough, R. N.|the Heddon case and sections 1% 
Guest,Rev. W. H. Fitz, J. W.Farmer,| inches wide, filled with foundation, 
J. H. Maxwell, Wm. T. Hodges, Dr. | are used, separators are entirely use- 
Wm. R. Howard, Kingston: Wm. E. | less. ; 
Lowry, White Rock; S. E. Smith,| Just afew words more in regard to 
Leonard, Fannin County. Lady mem-|the standard Langstroth frame. 
bers: Mrs. W. R. Graham, Green-| Webster defines the word standard as 
ville; Mrs. S. E. Smith, Mrs. J. H.)|‘‘that which is established by au- 
Manlove, Leonard; Mrs. Wm. R./thority.” If Mr. Langstroth is not 
Howard, Kingston. /authority upon this subject, who is ? 
The organization then proceeded|If he cannot change the standard, 
to the election of officers with the| who can? We all know that stan- 
following result: |dards can be changed. France 
William R. Graham, President, | changed her standard of weights and 





Greenville; I. H. Hightower, Vice-| measures to the metric system; our 
William R.' school boards often change the stan- 


President, Kingston ; 
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dard of the text books, and Mr. 
Langstroth has changed his standard 
frame. It has been intimated that 
** somebody else’ changed the size of 
the frame, and then Mr. Langstroth’s 
sanction was ‘“‘ wrenched ” from him. 
If my memory serves me right, when 
Mr. A. I. Root began making the 
Langstroth frame, he sent to Mr. 
Langstroth for a frame, and this 
frame was used as a pattern. Not 
much ** wrenching ” there. But it is 
immaterial as to what were the causes 
that induced Mr. Langstroth to make 
the change. 

But the practical question in regard 
to this matter is, which is and will be 
in the majority? Where the 175g 
frames are already in the majority, 
and the largest manufactories, and 
the most of them, the editors of the 
principal bee papers, and Mr. Langs- 
troth himself, have adopted this size, 
what else can we expect than that it 
will remain in the majority. 

Rogersville, Mich. 


————__—__-+ + < <—@ » < 
For the American Bee Journal. 


The Standard Langstroth Frame. 


M. M. BALDRIDGE. 





There is not a particle of ‘* proof” 
in the two column editorial, on page 
305 of the Bee JOURNAL, that the 
“standard” Langstroth frame—the 
only point at issue—is 175g inches 
long, outside ineasure, nor anything 
of value, when properly interpreted, 
to show why Mr. Langstroth should 
prefer a frame 4 inch longer than 
the standard. 

In the December K£E JOURNAL for 
1878, page 427, appears an article from 
my pen showing that a mistake had 
been made by some in making the 
frame 175, instead of 173, inches 
long, outside measure, and calling it 
the standard Langstroth. Appended 
to that article are remarks, credited 
to Mr. Langstroth, which do not deny 
the correctness of my _ position, 
namely, that the standard Langstroth 
frame should be 173g inches long, out- 
side measure, but simply that Mr. L., 
at that date, preferred a frame 4 
inch longer! But what Mr. L. pre- 
ferred, at that time, was foreign to 
the point at issue, as was fully ex- 
plained by me in an article on the 
same topic, on page 163, April BEE 
JOURNAL for 1879, to which the 
reader is referred for details. As Mr. 
L. has never responded to that article, 
Ihave aright to assume that he be- 
came satisfied that he did not fully 
understand my position when he re- 
plied, as is claimed, to my previous 
article. 

Now, let me examine the “ reasons 
(?)” credited to Mr. Langstroth, why 
he prefers a frame 4 inch longer than 
the standard: ‘‘Considering the ac- 
curacy which may be obtained in 
making the frames stiff and perfectly 





the standard, he can do more than I 
orany one else whom I have talked 
with on this subject! If it be true 
thata — and larger frame can be 
made stiffer and squarer, and with 
less difficulty, than a shorter and 
smaller one, and that, for such “ rea- 
sons (?)”’ simply, we should adopt the 
longer and larger frame for the stan- 
dard, then why not adopt the size and 
shape of the Langstroth frame pre- 
ferred by Mr. Quinby? But this is 
also foreign to the subject—the text 
being, What are the correct dimen- 
sions of the standard Langstroth 
frame ? and not what anybody ‘ pre- 
fers,” nor what shall we adopt as the 
standard. 

On page 163, April BEE JOURNAL 
for 1879, the ‘** Ed.” appended some 
remarks to my reply to Mr. Langs- 
troth, from which I now quote: 
**Many will vary the size of the 
frame from ]4 inch to 2 inches just to 
suit a notion. which should never be 
done. Nothing is more annoyin 
than to have frames vary just enough 
to be useless for interchanging.” I 
can endorse every word in that 
citation. 

Iam satisfied that the frame 175g 
inches long, now known to some as 
the ** Root and Newman frame,” was 
never made that length “to suit a 
notion,” nor for any valid reasons 
whatever, nor forthe purpose of ob- 
taining any advantages over the 
standard Langstroth, but simply be- 
cause it was copied after a blunder 
in the making of the standard frame, 
the blunder having first been made 
by old man Blunderer himself! ‘The 
pretense that the length was changed 
from 173g to 175g inches so as to fit the 
one-pound section is sheer nonsense, as 
Mr. Root made the blundered frame 
several years before a one-pound box 
was even thought of—in fact, the 
blunder was made more than ten 
years ago! 

Mr. Langstroth is credited with 
saying that ‘‘Mr. Baldridge is in 
error.” But in what respect? In re- 
gard to the correct length of the 
standard Langstroth frame? By no 
means. but simply ‘‘in error” that 
4 ineh in the length of the frame 
destroys its ‘* interchangeableness.” 
Now, is that true? As the inside 
length of the box that holds the 173 
inch frames is 181g inches long (see 

yage 331 of Mr. L.’s book), this would 
eave a space of only ¥ inch between 
the ends of the 175g inch frames and 
| the box. Now, is thatsufficient space 
for a good practical hive? It may be 
| for some, but it wontdo for me. And 
if the frame, as wellas the hive, are 
each made 4 inch too long, the pro- 
jections of the top-piece will also be 
44 inch too long, and these must be 
cut off before such frames can be used 
in a box, properly made, to hold the 
1734 inch frames. So it will be seen 
that the proper ‘ interchangeable- 
ness’ of the frames is very disagree- 
able to say the least. 





square, I prefer the Root and New- 
man measurements.” 

Now, if any one can explain how 
the Langstroth frame can be made 
** stiff and perfectly square” with less 
trouble, or greater ‘“‘accuracy,” by 
making it simply 4 inch longer than 


The 3d revised edition of Mr. 
| Langstroth’s book is dated March, 
1859, over 24 years ago. But since 
‘that date there have been several 
editions published, and, I presume, 


Mr. L. is credited with what ~— 
on page 427 in December Bee JourR- 
NAL for 1878. In the 3d revised edi- 
tion, and in every edition of that 
revised edition that I have examined, 
full and explicit directions are given 
for making what has become known 
as the * standard ”’ Langstroth frame 
and hive, and I am not aware that 
any change has been given therein yy 
foot note, or otherwise, in the lengt 
of the frames from 173¢ to 175g inches, 
nor in the dimensions of the boards 
that enter into the construction of the 
box that holds the frames. It is true 
that the book is “stereotyped,” but 
that is no excuse for not calling atten- 
tion to the change in the length of the 
frame and the hive by foot note, or 
otherwise, if Mr. Langstroth thought 
such change was really to be desired. 
Now, when a writer of influence, like 
Mr. L., * prefers” a change, and es- 
— one of so much importance 
asa change in the dimensions of a 
‘standard ” frame and hive for bee- 
keepers, he should not only give at 
least one or more valid reasons, in 
case he attempts to any any, for 
making-such a change, but he, or his 
publishers, should’ likewise give 
proper notice of such change in his 
only authorized work on bees, so that 
the purchasers of the book will not be 
misled by its teachings. Either this 
should be done or else the rsale of the 
book should be discouraged by the 
advocates of the ‘“* blundered ” frame, 
which, perhaps, should henceforth be 
designated as the Root and Newman 
‘** progressive ” frame ! 

St. Charles, Ill. 

[‘* Mr. Baldridge is in error” in 
‘‘presuming” that there have been 
‘“‘one or more” revised editions of 
Mr. Langstroth’s book published since 
the item from him was printed in the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1878, page 427. No 
revision has been made since March, 
1859. Atour request Mr. Langstroth 
is preparing an article on this subject 
for the BEE JOURNAL, and one, we 
hope, that will forever settle this un- 
profitable controversy.—ED.] 





For the American Bee Journal, 
A Few Conundrums on Bees. 





A. E. FOSTER. 





Why is honey like liberty ? Because 
eternal vigilance is the price thereof. 


Why is the bee business like a poor 
man’s purse? Because there is no 
money in it; or to suit ant ef 
Why is a well kept apiary like an old 
cheese ? Because there are millions 
in it. 

Why are bees, during the honey 
season. like clowns? Because they 
are pleasant and agreeable, doing 
their managers all the good they can. 

Why are bees like merchants? Be- 
cause they have stores and ‘‘cell” 
honey. 

Why are bees seeking among flowers 





one or more have been issued since 


like young fellows going to see their 
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sweethearts? Because they areseek- 
ing their honeys. 

hy are bees like the English na- 
tion? Because they are loyal to their 
Queen. 

Why are bees like old topers? Be- 
cause they sometimes carry intoxicat- 
ing beverages to their homes and 
drink themselves to death. (This 
thought is produced by the cider mill.) 

Why is an occasional colony of bees 
like some government offices? Be- 
cause they are filled with drones. 

Why are bees like good sailors? 
Because they always know their lati- 
tude and longitude. 

Why are bees like rich young swells 
who visit our watering places? Be- 
cause they fly around all summer 
spending an active life, then loaf in 
winter. 

Why do not bees believe in God ? 
Because they obey not his laws ; they 
murder, steal and break the Sabbath. 

Covington, Ky. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Kindness to Bees. 





W. H. SHIRLEY. 





Kindness to bees produces kind 
bees to a great extent. When we had 
from 6 to 18 colonies, we could call 
them ‘little pets,” ‘‘ nice little bees,”’ 
etc.. and take an hour to do a little 
work with them, where, now, ten 
minutes must suffice. Then our bees 
were good-natured enough. 

In breeding, especially, we were 

entle in handling them at that time. 

the fall of 1881, just before the 
surplus honey was removed from the 
hives, in our apiary, some one, for 
sport or mischief, tried one night to 
take a little cog but the bees made 
it too hot for them, and they only 
succeeded in partly removing the 
sections, and left the hive so covered 
up that we did not notice it until the 
time came for removing the honey 
from all of the hives. I came to this 
hive, as to all others, and removed the 


cover, but I took ** leg bail” for shel-|d 


ter. After they quieted down again, 
I approached more carefully, and suc- 
ceeded in taking off the honey with 
but few stings. 

Next year, 1882, we reared two 

ueens from that colony, to see if 
that cross feeling was hereditary. It 
apn to be, in that case, as I know 

y the feelings of the past. 

Now, our first point in breeding is 
to handle the breeding colonies care- 
fully, especially when rearing queens, 


giving our first choice to the ‘* bread 
-_ utter” colonies, regardless of 
color. 


Lhad started out to show where 
my humble stand-point was, on the 
strain of bees that suited me, but I 
have just received the prescription 
for strained bees from Dr. iE B. 
Southwick, Mendon, Mich., and as he 
—_ us permission to have it pub- 
ished, [ will give place for the Doc- 
tor’s letter, as he has done it up in 
much better shape; only adding first, 
that our fancy strain is about 44 brown 
German and ¥ dark leather-colored 
Italian, as my experience leads me to 








think that black bees have % of the 
‘**bread and butter” qualities. 

2. I select young queens to breed 
from that are from 1 to 2 years old, as 
a rule, with exceptions. 

3. Ido not like old combs to rear 
bees in, as I have seen combs old 
enough to dwarf the bees, that were 
hatched in them, If a good deal of 
age in combs will make smaller bees, 
will not a little help do the same 


— ? 
4. Before God gave the honey bee 
the command to gather honey from 
flowers, perhaps they lived on manna, 
buckwheat flour, maize, ete. I guess 
now almost any bee will gather the 
honey if God will furnish the shower. 
1 for one will take my chances on it. 
Dr. Southwick’s letter is as follows : 


The Careful Breeding of Bees. 


E. B. SOUTHWICK. 








Concerning the different strains of 
bees—the coming bee, the yellow, the 
leather-colored, the blacks, or this 
man’s peculiar kind, or that man’s 
extra bred. I never have expressed an 
opinion. There are so many writing 
on that subject, that there appears to 
be scarcely room for one who is as 
contrary as I am in everything; but 
a | ideas and opinions are always free 
when I have time to give them. 

It is my opinion that men, animals 
and insects (the bee included), are 
just what they are, through the force 
of circumstances ; that is, a family of 
man and its decendents can be brought 
toa high state of intelligence or size 
and strength, by circumstances, or 
they may be brought down to idiots 
or pigmys by circumstances. So it 
is with everything that has life, either 
animal or vegetable. 

The Italian bee, when brought to 
this country, had peculiarities that 
the blacks had not; they were more 
docile and easier handled, and some 
other things that they were noted for. 
and puffed very highly, and sold at 
high prices, and the breeders and 
ealers gave them every chance to 
improve in the very — they 
were noted for, andthe purchaser 

ave them the same extra chance. 
“or instance, all the visitors were 
taken to see the new bees—the hive 
slowly approached, the cover carefully 
ett be the nice little fellows exhib- 
ited and carefully shown, with their 
beautiful yellow rings and their mild 
disposition. But the blacks are ap- 
proached in a hurry, the hive jerked 
open, the smoke puffed in, the frames 
jerked apart, and everything done in 
a rough manner, for they are nothing 
but cross .blacks,—not thinking that 
that is just what makes them cross. 

The same can be said of all other 
bees, that I have said of the Italians 
and blacks. I do not wish to be un- 
derstood that the foreign bee has no 

ualities superior to the blacks. I 
think they have, and I think the 
blacks have qualities superior to the 
Italians. I think that if either kind 
are taken, and in every respect given 
the best chance, they will become the 
best bees. In proof of that I will cite 
a case: When the Holstein cattle 





were first pmpenses, aman bought a 
two-year-old heifer ; his neighbor had 
a common one of the same age; they 
both came in at the same time. The 
neighbor thought he would see what 
he could do with his, so he fed his 
stock plentifully with the best milk- 
producing articles he could get, which 
so increased the power of their milk- 
secreting organs, that the third gene- 
ration beat the Holstein in milk and 
price. 

But, of the particular strain, differ- 
ent men have, some one color, some 
another, and each contending that his 
or her particular color is the best. 

To explain all. I will give you my 
opinion of Mr. Heddon’s strain. He 
bought some black bees that were 
large and great honey-gatherers. The 
— is, how came they such? 

fy opinion is, that their race had, at 
some previous time, been located in 
a place where there was a continual 
flow of honey during the entire sum- 
mer, and, as they had continual work 
to do, they acquired the habit of steady 
industry, and, as they were continu- 
ally at work, their size, strength and 
ability to gather honey increased also, 
until they would outdo all others not 
under as favorable circumstances. 
Had they been light-yellow Italians, 
they would have been just as good 
and no better. His crossing with the 
Italians, I should care but little about. 


Others having extra strains of bees 
may have those that have been im- 
proved by some peculiar circumstance, 
and are really better than the com- 
mon bee. 

Bees that have good qualities that 
are the result of long-continued usage, 
are worth more, as it takes as long to 
breed out a good quality, as it does te 
breed it in, and they will retain these 
good points as long as circumstances 
will permit. 

You will perceive that in bees I 
have no respect to color or nationality; 
my bees are mostly Italians, but I 
have some blacks, and I would not 


.Wish to part with them, for I am alit- 


tle more certain to find comb honey 
with them, and I can make a little 
better exhibit of nice white comb 
honey from them than the Italians. 


Perhaps you would like to know 
what I think on the condition that 
will insure an - ey in any 
kind of bees. Well, I believe that a 
locality where there is an even and 
plentiful flow of honey from pussy 
willows in spring, until frost kills the 

oldenrod and hearts-ease in the fall, 
is the best. This, with even weather 
and light winds, I think, would insure 
improvement, without any crosses ; 
and did I wish to buy bees and knew 
of such a locality, and of bees that had 
been bred in-and-in there. for the last 
10 years, I would buy, with my eyes 
closed to color or pedigree. 

You may ask if I think importation 
has done any good to the business? 
I will say that [ think it has much, 
and the importers are worthy of much 
credit for what they have done. Did 


not the introduction of the Holstein 
heifer into that neighborhood improve 
the milking qualities of the cows 
there ? 

Mendon, Mich. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


To Michigan Bee-Keepers. 





PROF. A. J, COOK. 





We Michigan bee-keepers are un- 
fortunate this year, as the Toronto 
meeting of the North American Asso- 
ciation and our State Fair come at the 
same time. The American Associa- 
tion offers great inducements. It is 
the first meeting held in Canada, and 
everything will be done to make it a 
grand success. The hope and pros- 
pect of having our great and vener- 
able Mr. Langstroth with us will 
give this occasion a rare prestige. I 
iear of delegates coming from Flor- 
ida, Texas, and many from the States 
nearer by. Who will want to miss it? 

Our State Agricultural Society have 
done everything we have asked to 
make our State exhibition a glory to 
us and to the State, so we have extra 
inducements to remain at home. 
Some, of course, must do the one, and 
some the other. Now I wish to 
appeal most earnestly for all to do the 
one or the other. I would ask with 
equal emphasis that our Michigan 
bee-keepers send to me quite accurate 
reports of the season’s harvest, that 
I may carry up to Toronto a report 
that will do Michigan credit. The 
vice-president in each State should 
receive full reports from the various 
apiarists. 

Let me then urge all bee-keepers in 
every State to pay most earnest heed 
to these two valuable points. See 
that your own State Fair is grand in 
its honey exhibit, and that your vice- 
president goes up to the North Ameri- 
can meeting with a hat full of valua- 
ble statistics. In both these ways, 
apiculture will be greatly advanced. 

Lansing, Mich., July 28, 1883. 


For the American Bee Journal 
Size of Standard Langstroth Frame. 





W. P. T. 





I have been looking on at the con- 
trovesy on this question, and being 
somewhat interested in it, I have not 
failed to form my own opinion on the 
matter. It is true that my first 
knowledge of bee-keeping was re- 
ceived from the perusal of ** The Hive 
and Houey Bee,” which you will, per- 
haps, say “ is something akin to going 
back to the dark ages of the past.” 

There appears to be something defi- 
nite and positive if the assertions 
and a gg of Messrs. Baldridge 
and Heddon, whereas there are doubt- 
ful and inaccurate statements on the 
other side ; thus “‘ the last edition of 
Mr.Langstroth’s book (the fourth) was 
published about 25 years ago;” on 
reference, however, [ tind that the 
third edition was published in 1863. 

in commencing I tried to make my 
hives from Mr. Langstroth’s descrip- 
tion, but in 1869, I sent to Messrs. 
Langstroth & Son fora pattern. This, 
when received, [found to be some- 
what different from the hive de- 
scribed, the back and front were of 


deeper rabbets for frame ends. Thin 
strips of hard wood were put in for the 
frames to rest on, and instead of the 
large triangular top-bar, a small piece 
was worked out of the top-bar for 
comb guide, In fact, it might be 
said to be “‘ the improved Langstroth 
hive.” But with all these changes 
the dimension of the hive 18%, and 
the outside dimensions of the frame 
173g were preserved. With this 
model I went to work and made hives 
and frames, and it was not until some 
ears later, wher I got a supply of 
rames from a dealer, which were 
made up and used without measur- 
ing, that I discovered that the bees 
would almost invariably stick these 
last named frames fast, and that 
they were 4 inch larger than those 
received directly from Mr. Langs- 
troth. I look upon it that the 44x44 
section had nothing to do with the 
maker, being of much more recent 
introduction, and again, the frame as 
sent out by its inventor, was only 163, 
inside (vide third edition, page 372). 
I have now a lot of the 175¢ frames 
on hand, which I will not make up, 
finding that it does as stated by Mr. 
Baldridge, ‘‘ destroy the interchange- 
ableness,” and if any one doubts it, 
let him try to use a 175g inch frame 
in 1844 inch hive, for I do not see that 
it has been asserted that Mr. Langs- 
troth has sanctioned a change in the 
size of the hive. 

Ontario, Canada, June 25, 1883. 

[The only thing worth commenting 
upon in the above communication, 
is the mistake made by W. P. T. 
about the third edition of Mr. Langs- 
troth’s book being published in 1863. 
If he will take the trouble to look at 
page viii. of the “ Preface,” he will 
see that Mr. Langstroth’s Preface to 
his last edition is dated ‘* March 1859!” 
The date on the title page is the date 
when a fresh supply was printed from 
the old plates. Itis therefore not an 
‘‘inaccurate statement” to say that 
** the last edition of Mr. Langstroth’s 
book (the fourth) was published about 
25 years ago’’—the full 25 years being 
up next March.—ED.] 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Side Storing Sections a Failure. 





J. CRAYCRAFT. 





The controversy between Dr. South- 
wick and Mr. Demaree is very inter- 
esting, and each can and will be sus- 
tained by the voices of many bee- 
keepers. I take sides with the shal- 
low frame for this latitude, but not so 
long as the standard Langstroth ; 
greatly preferring aframe of the same 
depth, 94gx13%%, as being far better 
for the production of comb honey and 
building up, in the spring; the space 
being more compact, requiring a less 
number of bees to keep a given space 
the proper degree of temperature, at a 
time wan all the working bees are 





1% inch stuff, which admitted of 








ful and economical queen-rearing, it 
is far ahead of the standard Langs- 
troth. I think the Doctor’s digres- 
sion, on page 369, fits the experience 
of many bee-keepers that use the 
broad section frame. I have tried 
both to my sorrow and loss, this sea- 
son, here in the apiary of Dr. Allen. 
I find italmost impossible to get bees 
to work above in a 10-frame Langs- 
troth hive, until you have sections 
drawn out in the broad frame below, 
on either side of the brood, first re- 
moving three frames, and then you 
will find pollen, and sometime eggs 
and brood, in them, when you remove 
them above, and by the time you have 
had all this work done, and the three 
frames replaced, and the bees at work, 
you will have lost the best part of the 
season (at least here, where clover is 
our crop). I do not think I could 
ever make a success in the produc- 
tion of comb honey, in the broad 
hanging frames for sections. I have 
removed all of them from my hives, 
and will pile them up as religs of the 
dark ages, in bee-keeping. 

I hope many of the readers of the 
BEE JOURNAL will take the advan- 
tages offered on page 366, to attend 
the Kentucky State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention to be held at the Exposi- 
tion building in Louisville, Ky., Aug. 
29 and 30, and also avail themselves 
of the opportunity of exhibiting their 
bees there. This will be a grand 
opportunity for queen breeders to 
show their stock. The secretary, Dr. 
N. P. Allen, Smith’s Grove, Ky., ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to all bee- 
keepers to come and be with us, and 
help to make this a grand show of 
our little industrious friends. 

The honey season is about over 
here, with the exception of some of 
our finest colonies, that are still 
building comb and storing honey in 
sections from the red clover, of which 
there isan abundance here. I wish 
our bees were only all ‘* red clover 
bees ;” they are “ the coming bee.” 

Smith’s Grove, Ky., July 30, 1883. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Changing a Standard. 


8. GOODRICH. 








The question of a standard frame 
has been agitated through the columns 
of the BEE JOURNAL for sometime 
and each advocate of a standard 
frame would, no doubt, be very glad 
to have the fraternity adopt a stan- 
dard frame, provided it should be his 
particular “pet frame,” but how 
many would be willing to make a 
change. Take the class of men who 
have several hundred colonies, or 
even 50 colonies, it would be attended 
with considerable expense; then if 
the ‘‘standard”’ should happen to be 
a larger or longer frame than the one 
they were using, the real expense 
would be greater than to the party 
that is now using a larger or longer 
frame than what would decided as 
astandard. In the former case the 
lumber in the hives might be a total 
loss, where, in the latter, much of it 





needed in the fields ; and for success- 


could be worked over. 
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I imagine there are but few of us 
who would feel that we could stand 
the expense and trouble of changing, 
and should a standard be adopted just 
after a poor honey season, then to 
have this expense stare us in the 
face, I doubt whether there are many 
of us that would be zealous enough in 
the cause to make any change, but 
let us look at the other side of the 

icture. Apiculture is but in its in- 
ancy in this country. Every practi- 
cal apiarist can see at a glance the 
advantages to be derived from the 
use of a standard frame, both to 
themselves and the fraternity in gen- 
eral, to manufactories, supply dealers, 
and all who wanta dollar’s worth of 
fixtures. 

I would suggest that this matter be 
brought up before the convention at 
Chicago, this fall. Let there be a 
committee appointed to 





a stomach for them all,’”’ Lis theory 
shatters the statistics and annihilates 
the facts in a twinkling. 

Many of us have been wont to ad- 
mire the slow and steady accumula- 
tion of the world’s knowledge; and 
to gaze with interest upon facts got- 
ten by toil. as they go to help make 
up the world’s progress. A progress 
rising slowly but surely upon the 
indestructible basis of facts—but in 
the presence of the Doctor, I suppose 
we should do so no more. 

When I first glanced over the Doc- 
tor’s article, some old lines ran in my 
head, and as they are quite apropos 
to the Doctor’s very peculiar ideas, I 
know I will be pardoned for quoting 
them. 

Philosopher.—‘** Dost thou know the 
thing of theory ?” 

Herdsman.— Nay, good sir, I know 


hear the | not the word, but this truly Ido know 


arguments in favor of each frame, by | —I saw it with my own eyes.” 


its friends, and select one as a stan-| 
dard. Let this decision be tinal. Let | 


Philos.—* Out, common fellow! 
cans’t thou persuade the learned by 


every member of the society work for | thy vulgar seeing ?” 


this frame to bring it into general use. 
It is natural for every man to think 


he has the best frame, and has his | 
reasons forthinkingthusly. Let such | 


put in an appearance at the conven- 
tion in Chicago, this fall, and satisfy 


this committee that he has the best | 
frame, all points taken into considera- | 
tion, and he will, undoubtedly, have | 
** stan- | 


the honor of introducing the 
dard frame of America.” 

I, for one, hope that some of the 
leading apiarists of the country will 
take up and push this matter of a 
** standard frame” to a final settle- 


ment, and do it before the country is| 


filled with all sizes and descriptions 
of frames. 
Urbana, Il. 





Henderson, Ky., July 25, 1883. 


- ——e ere + 
For the American Bee Journal 


Pollen, Breeding in Winter, etc. 
A. R. KOHNKE, 


When I wrote to Mr. Ileddon my 
observations on this subject, 1 was 
under the impression that he still held 
that bacteria in honey or pollen caused 
dysentery, which theory L could not 
bring into harmony with observed 
facts. Mr. Heddon and myself have 
discussed this subject personally quite 


|often; in some points we agree, and 
|in others we do not. 


As Mr. Heddon 
quotes only part of my letter, | will 


| take the liberty to add the remainder 


For the American Bee Journal. | Of my conclusion, to which I have 


Theory Reviewed by Practice. 





G. M. ALVES. 


Dr. E. B. Southwick gives us an|by Mr. Heddon. A 


article on ‘*the best size of frame.” 
At the outset the Doctor tells us that 


he prefers theory to experience, and| who will 


come by observed facts, not by already 
finished experiments, hence can be 


| called a theory only. 


For a simile I wiil draw on the one 
given by Dr. A. 1. Mason, as quoted 
man is hung 
A bee eats pollen 
until itis dead. Is there a man alive 
ask no questions after 


until he is dead. 


in Justice to him we must admit that | having observed the man’s hanging 
he maintains his preference through-|and dying, or the bee’s eating and 
out. : \dying? Man wants to know the 
Indeed, it matters not with the| whys and wherefores which consti- 
Doctor that statistics show that bees | tute the largest part of the progress 
py ape oe well in the Langstroth hive | in science, as well as everything else. 
as in others. And now for the first question arter 
It matters not that statistics show | having seen the dead man or bee. 
that there are more Langstroth hives | Nobody would ask, why did the man 
in use than all other hives combined. | die, or why did the bee die; but why 
b ee  * that — — ym | was — man hung, and why did the bee 
jority of our hive makers turn out | eat pollen? 
almost exclusively the Langstroth | These are pertinent questions, and 
hive. |the ones the answer to which will 
It matters not that there are|enhance our knowledge on the sub- 
scarcely over two or three hive mak-| ject. An answer to the first question 
ers in the West who make a square | would be, the man committed mur- 
frame hive. der, and with reference to bees, they 





It matters not that the Doctor is 
told that the queen enters the sections 
only when she is blocked below, and 
that experience shows the Langstroth 
to be as free of this trouble as other 
hives. 

It matters not what statistics are 
offered. The Doctor’s theory ‘‘ hath 





had nothing else to eat, just where 
they had clustered. 

To be wholly informed with refer- 
ence to the dead man, we would, per- 
haps, ask many more questions, such 
as, why did he commit the murder ; he 
may have done it out of revenge, or 
to rob, or to hide a crime, by killing 





the witness, etc. To prevent his 
hanging, it would not be practicable 
to confiscate the ropes, nor would it 
be practicable for an extensive apiar- 
ist to confiscate the pollen. hat 
may be done with a few colonies, but 
when the number runs up to a hun- 
dred or more it will be found to bea 
little too much of a job to examine all 
the frames and take away those con- 
taining pollen, with, oun Coomy a large 
part of the honey. lam _ convinced 
that bees will not eat pollen if they 
have hydro-carbon sweets in the form 
of honey or sugar candy. 

Another reason for this untimely 
consumption of pollen, is breeding, 
which is caused by their being housed 
or covered too warm. A translated 
article from a German paper seems to 
point in that direction ; if bees have 
plenty of honey or candy they do not 
freeze to death so easily as some are 
inclined to believe they do, and I 
think, by what I have seen, that this 
housing and packing business is 
largely overdone. They do not pack 
bees in Sweden or Russia ; not much, 
but leave them enough honey to last 
them from 6 to 8 months. Hence, 
dysentery is chargeable not to the 
presence of pollen, but to the absence 
of proper food, or such other causes 
as Will induce the bees to untimely 
breeding, of which I have named one, 
viz.: packing or housing too warm. 
Still there are other causes having the 
same effect; for instance, frequent 
disturbance. Also too much open or 
poor honey may cause the same dis- 
ease. In each case the apiaristshould 
strive to avoid the remotest cause, 
not the direct; that being the safest 
way to act. 

I intended to make some more ex- 
periments next winter before touch- 
ing this subject in a paper, but since 
Mr. Heddon cited my observations to 
substantiate his theory, I thought 
best to give aljl | think | know about 
it,and have the bee-keeping fraternity 
combine in making further experi- 
ments and observations. 

Youngstown, Ohio, July, 1883. 


-— 


For the American Bee Journal 


Winter and Summer Frame. 


J. E. VAN ETTEN. 





I have been very much interested in 
the discussion carried on in the BEE 
JOURNAL as to which is the best 
frame, the shallow or the square 
frame. The subject has been very 
ably handled, and the comparative 
merits and demerits of each very 
clearly pointed out. Two points, I 
think, have been established : 

1. That the shallow frames are best 
in summer, because from them the 
bees more readily enter the sections 
above. 

2. That the square frames are best 
in winter, because they better enable 
the bees to cluster in a spherical form 
and retain their heat. 

Granting both these propositions to 
be sound, then why could not a frame 
be made to answer both purposes by 
changing its position? Take, for 
instance, a Quinby standing frame 


eae 
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which is about 9x17. In its usual posi- 
tion it is a shallow frame, and as such 
well adapted to summer use; placed 
on its end it would give every ad- 
vantage of the square frame for win- 
ter use, and I find, upon trial, that 
the same case will cover the frames 
in these different positions. Will not 
some of the abler writers for the BEE 
JOURNAL express their views upon 
this point ? 
Kingston, N. Y., July 27, 1883. 


of bee fixtures, and made to look as 
different as possible. If a few should 
return, they will cluster somewhere 
about the old location, and can be 
easily brought back. If there are col- 
onies left after you take yours away, 
I would advise you not to move them 
until winter. 

2. I have never extracted honey so 
thin as to have it sour. Thin honey 
should be kept in one gallon crocks, 
having their tops exposed to the air. 
I am notsure that I know of anything 
just exactly adapted to your case, but 
perhapsa little salyclic acid dissolved 
in the smallest amount of hot water 
possible to dissolve it, and stirred into 
the honey, would prevent souring. 

3. After stating that I am opposed 
to clipping queens’ wings for any pur- 
pose whatever, I will say that the best | 
method I know of is to tangle them 
up in a small mosquito bar sack, or 
any sack made of similar material, 








— 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 


CAGoaamnomoet'lmnn”-nrnVn'™Nn™omN™NNFRNERTE7@*@——— 


Getting Pollen Qut of Frames. 


Is there any way of getting the 
poilen out of the combs ? 
Whitby, Ont. IRA ORVIs. 


ANSWER.—So far as I know, no 


| the time. 





practical method of getting pollen out 


of combs, has yet been discovered |the meshes of which are just small | 


enough to prevent the queen passing 
through. As soon as she becomes 
tangled up her wings willstick through | 
the meshes. Any sharp scissors are 
the best thing to clip them with. 


Ripening Honey, ete. 

Please answer the following through 
the BEE JOURNAL: 

1. Intending to buy several colonies 
of bees of a neighbor, 4% mile distant, 
how shall I move them to my place, at 
this season, withont losing any ? 

2. Can extracted basswood honey, 
which is a little green, be kept from 
souring in a barrel, and if so, how ? 

3. How shall I clip queens’ wings ? | 
I find it a difficult task to clip them | 
with scissors. W. FisHer. | 

Hamler, Ohio. | State Conyention for Iowa, 

ANSWERs.—1. Twice I have moved | Bees have done well here this sea- 

syne : M /son. White clover is now over, and | 
my whole apiary about 10 to 15 rods, | we have a good crop of white honey. 
and once 94 of a mile. Select a cool, | I would like tosay a few words to the 
rainy day, when bees are not flying. | yo ages me in regard = os 

i  peisige? “a 'a State convention on or about the 
Close up the | hive and give them | time of the State Fair at Des Moines. | 
thorough ventilation above. I give) The lowa State Agricultural Society | 
the whole top of the hive a covering | offer $106.50 in premiums to the bee- | 
with wire cloth or mosquito bar, and, | on gale se oon th ages 
; « ‘ , r _ 3 y Ze at 1 All. | 
if the bees are any way strong, I red What say you, Iowa bee-keepers, | 
the mosquito bar over a rim, over this 


— out and let us know what you) 
open top, several inches in height. | all think about it through the BEE} 
Smoke the bees thoroughly — 


move | JOURNAL. D.8. BURBANK. | 
’ > er , » 21) Oe @ 

them to the new stand, and let them | Grundy Centre, Iowa, July 30, 1883 

seta wid hours, and, = the weather is | Good Honey Crop and Increase. 

cool, say 10 to 20 hours, until they | Since I have adopted the chaff- 

quiet down, sprinkling them several | packing in winter, | have never lost| 

times with water during that time. | a colony, and I baveno trouble with 


Let them out to fly just at sun down. | the moth, nor with disease that some 


: : |speak of. Neither have I had an 
Smoke, and rap upon the hive before | ring dwindling, to amount to pee 


you open it. Place a small board up | thing. Last year I had 140 colonies, 
in front of the entrance of each hive, a s, ovminee, about 8,000 
at es ay. | pounds of nice honey; a large propor- 

ps Shak ouch eS mat ~— - pr tion of which I extracted. I sold it 
tiously or bump its nose, which will | a)), readily, at 15 cents per pound. 
cause it to mark its new location. No| This year I have realized from my 140 
other bees should be left in the yard | —— — ry ae 4 
hi . ' : xave doubled up to , which 

from which you make your removal, | now makes about 350 colonies of bees | 
and the old yard should be cleared and | jn good condition. My doubling up 


cleaned up from anything in the line! process, I find, works well, for with 





| SELECTION. 
UR LETHE 

















|of Italian bees, in ‘Texas. 
that my method of managing bees 


two or three swarms to a hive, I could 
tier up, with section cases, three or 
four high, and asa result, i have on 
many of my new colonies from 48 to 
96 pounds of beautiful white clover 
honey ; and up to this date | shall re- 
ceive about 7,000 or 8,000 pounds, of 
as nice honey as ever went into the 
market, for which I shall realize, 
probably, from 10 to 15 cents per 
pound, and if there comes a fall sup- 
ply of honey, I shall realize about as 
much more. But we are in a honey 
drouth now, and there is no telling 
how long it will continue. 
Wm. A. DUSTEN. 


Bees in Texas. 


My bees are doing well. I extracted 
last week, and found my bees rich for 
On examination, to-day, I 
find that I can take another 1,000 
pounds of honey in ten days. The 
strange part of this story is, that my 
neighbors, with black bees, get no 
honey. One man with 30 colonies of 
black bees, living a mile distant, 
has no honey, and he did not. have a 
swarm this spring; and for miles 
around, there has not been a swarm 
among the native black bees; every 
one complaining of a bad year for 

ees. I had 20 colonies in the — 
and had 20 swarms. My bees area i 
pure Italians, bred for their honey- 
gathering qualities. 1 think the above 
comparison is good evidence in favor 
I believe 


will, in time, to acertain extent, im- 
prove them, as the winters here are 
so mild, no bees would die from cold, 
only by starvation ; s0,in the fall, L 
dispense with colonies that did not 
prove valuable during the honey sea 
son, by killing the queens and uniting 
the bees with others and saving the 
combs for swarms, the next spring. 
Thanks to you for the article on 
‘** Sweet clover for the South,” in the 
BEE JOURNAL last year. Your sug- 
gestion caused me to give ita trial. 
It is not old enough to bloom yet, but 
I see that it is a success without a 
doubt. Lshall plant several acres of 
it this fall. Dr. J. R. REEVE. 
Martinsburgh, Texas, July 24, 1883. 


Bee Pasturage. 

1. Would it not be an excellent plan 
to turn a drove of pigs into the clover 
pasture, letting them subsist wholly 
on sweet clover until July, after 
which it cam grow for the bees to 
utilize ? 

2. Would it be well to mix seven- 
top turnip seed with buckwheat be- 
fore sowing for the bees ? 

F. M. CHENEY. 

[1. It would. 


2. Yes, for the ** turnip seed ” would 
come up in the fall, and in the follow- 
ing spring yield nice bloom for the 
bees. They get both honey and 
pollen from it.—ED.) 


Honey is of the Best Quality. 


This has been the best year for 
honey I have ever seen, and the honey 
is of best quality. G. A. DE LONo. 

Key West, Fla., July 20, 1883. 
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Honey Crop in Mississippi. 
Since my last report we have had an 
unusual amount of rain, which 
en quite a drawback ‘to the bee- 
keeper. There was one advantage 


cheap can I produce honey to sell, and 
keep my family. If we only had a 
Strain of bees that could raise pota- 
toes, wheat, corn, sugar, wool, etc., 
etc., then we would be independent. 
therefrom, viz. : the white clover con | I think — will come down to bed- 
tinued to bloom, and every day that|Tock prices before long. If it does 
he bees could work was taken advan. not, let us bee-keepers, who are in the 
tage of by them. Now we have the business now, try and get every per- 
swamp woodbine (cow-iteh) in full | S0n we can to embark in this great 
bloom ; also the button or elbow bush | non-laboring money-inaking pursuit. 
cephalanthus occidentalis), and last not| Mr. Bingham once said to me: “A 
east, the [ndian corn yields a most | bee-keeper wants to live two lives; 
delicious honey. All that is needed | One to learn the business, and one to 
now is sunshine. I have now taken | learn to make anything in the way of 
off over 11.000 pounds. this world’s goods,” and I think he 
O.M. Bianton. | had it about right. W. H. Surrey. 
Glenwood, ich., July 19, 1883. 





Greenville, Miss. 





How to Keep Fire in a Smoker. A‘ Boss Colony.” 


I have been plagued for some years | Ihave one colony from which I 
with an 14¢ inch smoker. | have had | have extracted 143 pounds of white 


a great deal of difficulty in making | clover honey, and [ expect to get 
it burn and hold a fire. I think enough more to make it 175 pounds 
have overcome the trouble, the knowl-|0r more, before buckwheat blooms. 


edge of which may be of use to others | We have no basswood here. 
using @ small bellows. I made a | account. 
solution of Saltpetre, mixing a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of saltpetre with 
2 pint of water. In this I sat- | Strained ys, Extracted Honey, 
man died find tae hey Bark n|Bee-keepers in honey eee "OE 
longed hind He step, ad, Pr more than a third of what it should 
using a Stronger solution of saltpetre, — on gg the neighbors, — 
- porus or half-decayed oak wood could |) 0 of aries, has 
pe used to advantage, but | have not | taken only 12,000 pounds of extracted 
tried it yet THos P BONFIELD honey; at the commencement of the 
Kankakee ll Jul 30 1883 *" |season he was confident of taking 
» Smee CUNY BY, , 140,000 pounds; but as it is almost 
time to stop extracting, he will not 
obtain much more. From 185 colo- 
For the benefit of bee-keepers who nies I have taken 9.600 ounds in- 
live in the sourwood country of | Stead of 30,000 pounds as expected. 
Tennessee, and where there is a gap | Please inform me, by means of the 
tween sourwood and other honey) BEE JouRNAL, ‘the difference be- 
yielding blossoms (such as heart’s- | tween Strained and extracted honey. 
ease and rough sumac), I willsay that | Our honey is always classed as strained 
Stock peas, the whip-poor-wil] variety, | honey ; as it does not sell for as much 
will just fill the gap, if planted on | a8 extracted, we are inclined to object. 
May 15, and they will continue to | I hope we have had the last article on 
yield honey for 2 months, The bees | the standard frame: to me it is very 
worked on peas, last year, from day- | dry and uninteresting reading, and as 
light till dark, J] Saw them working| they will never agree, I cannot see 
n peas until it was so dark that [ had | Much use in arguing the matter any 
stoop down very low to see them. | longer. M. T. Hewes. 
It is just 2 months from the time of New Rhodes, La., July 30, 1883. 


Planting till they blossom. [Extracted honey is obtained by the 


of any 
.G. H. KNICKERBOCKER. 
Pine Plains, N, Y., July 25, 1883. 














Stock Peas for Honey. 





J. A. P. FANCHER. ; ‘ 
Fancher’s Mills, Tenn., July 27, 1883. | frames being uncapped and placed 
into a basket or frame holder, which 
being attached to a single rod is 
placed into a large can and revolved— 


up late at night; be here; be i rj 
there; be on the watch. “ Eternal ihe centrifugal Sn ae 


Vigilance” some one gave as the| honey from the . '. 
watch word of bee-keeping, and a|down the sides of the can and is 
truer one never was given. drawn off and placed in jars or some 


“No manual labor about bee- irs . 
kéeping,.” some man remarked the other desirable receptacle. Extracted 
honey is the pure liquid—minus the 


other day, would like to 
comb. 


laborers start | 
‘“ Strained honey ” is another thing 


—the result of hanging up combs, 


in with me in the morning, and I will 
guarantee that the pillow will feel 

used in the breeding apartment of 
the hive, and pieces of comb contain- 


good to his head at night, hiving from 
ing bee-bread, dead bees, ete., and 


0 to 18 swarms per day.” 
To keep up with a heavy honey 
flow, with other work, will keep one 
catching what passes through the 
cloth—that is Strained honey, and is 
quite different from the pure virgin 





Industry of Bee-Keepers. 
Be up early in the morning ; be 


ood able-bodied man on the jump 15 
ours Out of the 24. And now, what 
is the outlook for pay for all this 
work ? The question with me is, How 
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honey, extracted as before described, 
still having the flavor of the bloom 
from which it came. 

The strained honey known to com- 
merce, is the adulterated—that which 
will not granulate. Consumers help 
to impose upon themselves by the 
false idea that pure honey will not 
granulate. They desire ungranulated 
honey, and dealers will attempt to 
Supply the demand. Almost all pure 
honey will granulate when exposed 
for some time to light and cold. The 
granulated state is one evidence of 
purity. Much of the jar honey here- 
tofore sold in the markets, and rec- 
ommended not to granulate, is a very 
inferior article, composed largely of 
glucose.—Ep.] 


About Drones. 


I have reason to believe that man 
bee-keepers allow the accumulation 
of too many useless drones, thereby 
lessening the paying qualities of an 
apiary. I have been in ards that 
seemed to be alive with the hum of 
big, fat, lazy drones. whereas we may 
4S Well have had those eggs deposited 
in worker cells. When [ look ata 
drone, I think it takes a good deal of 
honey to keep it, and that hone 
comes out of my pocket. Permit just 
as little drone Gomb in the apiary as 
possible, and use the knife to cut off 
the heads of drones when capped 
over. Only a few drones, from choice 
queens, are necessary, and these are 
all that it pays to keep. In goin 
through your bees, watch (as a haw 
does a chicken) for the signs of the 
moth worm, and when found follow 
these signs at the point of the knife, 
and when the destructive enemy is 
found, exterminate without mercy. 

A. E. Foster. 

Covington, Ky., July 30, 1883. 








Working on Basswood. 


It is rainy, cold and wet here still, 
but between the showers and when it 
is warm enough, the bees work at a 
tremendous rate on the basswood, 
which is now on its “ last legs.”” Some 
of my colonies have completed 30 two- 
pound sections from that source, 
during the past 10 days, while others 
have 40 combs were gd sealed, for ex- 
tracting. Basswood beats the world 
for honey. G. M. DoorirrLez. 

Borodino, N. Y., July 30, 1883, 


_ 


The Usual Dearth of Honey Now. 


Bees are doing nothing here now, 
but itis the usual slack between bass- 
wood and sumac, and the late fiow, 
which usually begins about Aug. 10 
orl5. The prospects look favorable 
fora good yield of late honey. M 
bees increased from 18 to 33, and 
have taken about 600 pounds of early 
honey, and about 30 pounds of comb. 
There are no practical bee men here 
in my neighborhood : all get comb 
honey in box hives, and consequently 
have no surplus yet. L. G. Travis, 

Oregon, Mo., 


uly 30, 1883, 








— 
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A Beginner’s Experience. 

In May, 1882, I bought 2 colonies of 
bees; one Italian and one brown. 
Last year my Italian colony increased 
to 5. I wintered them all safely. My 
brown colony increased to 3 by natural 
swarming, and they wintered al 
right. wintered the 5 in a tight 
house, built for the purpose, and the 
3 were wintered on the summer 
stands, by placing them in a tight 
store-box, a little larger than each 
hive ; the front of the box I left partly 
open, 80 that they could fly whenever 
they desired. When spring came 
they were strong and ready for busi- 
ness, and so were my yellow bees, ex- 
cept one colony that swarmed on Aug. 
5. They were very weak, though | 
had fed them all winter, whenever 
the weather would admit, but they 
soon recruited up and gave 2 as good 
swarms as I ever had. My 5 Italian 
colonies have now increased to 24, in 

ood condition, and my brown bees 
fave increased from 3 to 11, making 
35 in all, from 2 colonies, since a 
year from last May, when I got about 
49 pounds of comb cones h this year I 
have taken 150 pounds of comb honey. 
Up to the Ist of this month I did not 
extract ang. as I had no extractor. I 
had one Italian swarm go to the 
woods, and 3 others that I hived lost 
their queens and went back to the old 
stand and remained. 

R. A. ROSSER. 
Nelsonville, Ohio, July 29, 1883. 





Texas Honey Crop a Failure. 

The Texas honey crop for this year 
may be set down now as a failure. 
The bees may gather enough to keep 
them in “rations ” till the end of the 
summer, but I doubt whether the 
will get sufficient to winter on. 
have already began to feed to stimu- 
late them to make decent colonies for 
autumn, and I expect to keep on 
more or less, till they get their full 
winter supply. 
more honey of any importance this 
year. The leading bee man of this 
neighborhood has already fed some 
600 pounds of old honey to his bees, 
some 36 colonies, and reports of feed- 
ing are heard all around. This is my 
first year asa bee-keeper, and itisa 
tough initiation into the mysteries of 
the craft. But nil desperandum, and 
better luck next time. 

R. J. KENDALL. 

Austin, Texas, July 27, 1883. 





Cyprian Bees Ahead. 


I have done well this summer. I 
started in the spring with 29 colonies, 
in good condition. They were win- 
tered without loss. We now have 56 
colonies. This country is ‘ flowing 
with milk and honey,” on account of 
the immense yield of clover pasture, 
both for cows and bees. he wet 
weather is now bringing on the sec- 
ond crop of clover. I still like the 
Cyprian bees best, and believe they 
are “the coming bee.”’ My Cyprians 
are at work before the Italians, and 
are working on red clover to-day. 

D. R. ROSEBROUGH. 


|| paper; it indicates the end of the 


We can expect no! 


Special Dotices. 


Examine the Rate following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 





month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 
For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 
We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 





How to Create a Market for Honey. 





We have now published another 
edition of the pamphlet on ‘‘Honey as 
Food and Medicine,” with more new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 


We have put the price still lower, 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 5 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50, 500 will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00, or 1,000 for 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
Try it, and you will be surprised. 


-——— 





Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 


——_- + — -—- 





Casey, Ill., July 26, 1883. 


«= Do notsend coins in a letter. It 
is dangerous and increases the postage 
unnecessarily. Always send postage 
stamps, for fractions of a dollar, and, 
if you can get them—one-cent stamps ; 
if not, any denomination of postage 


Our Premiums for Clubs. 





Any one sending us aclub of two 
subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy o 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 
For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook's Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 

For four subscribers, with $8, we 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 

For five subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the Apiary Register for 200 
colonies, Quinby’s New -Keeping, 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly Ber Jour- 
NAL for one year. 


To get any of the above premiums 
for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of muney. 


The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 








For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 





The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


- me + 


Subscription Credits.—We do not 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 
tion by letter. The label on your 
paper, or on the wrapper, shows the 
date to which your subscription is 
paid. When you send us money, if 
the proper credit is not given you, 
within two weeks thereafter, on your 
label, notify us by postal card. Do 
not wait for months or years, and 
then claim a mistake. The subscrip- 
tion is paid to the end of the month 
indicated on the wrapper-label. This 
gives a statement of account every 
week. 


_——_e +! 


G@@ May we ask you, dear reader, to 
speak a good word for the BEE Jour- 
NAL to neighbors who keep bees, and 
send on at least one new subscription 
| with yourown ? Our premium, “ Bees 
and Honey,’ in cloth, for one new sub- 
scriber to the Weekly, or two for the 
Monthly, besides your own subscrip- 
tion to either edition, will pay you for 
your trouble, besides having the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have 


aided the Bere JOURNAL to a new 
subscriber, and progressive apiculture 





stamps will do. 


to another devotee. 
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Bingham Smoker Corner. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that do not rust and break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has al! improvements made to date, 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
post-paid for 81.75. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia Mich. 








The Very Best. 

The Bingham “Conqueror ” smoker 
is the very best thing | have tried in 
that line. M. M. LInpDsay. 

Fulton, Tenn., July 24, 1883. 





All Excelling. — Messrs. Bingham 
& Hetherington, Dear Sirs:—I am 
now selling your Smokers almost ex- 
clusively. You are excelling your- 
selves in smokers all the time. 

Respectfully, J.G. TAYLOR. 

Austin, Texas, May 10, 1883. 





Cyprians Conquered. 

All summer long it has been ‘“* which 
and tother”’ with me and the Cyprian 
colony of bees I have—but at last I 
am ‘ boss.” Bingham’s *‘ Conqueror 
Smoker” didit. If you want lots of 
smoke just at the right time, geta 
Conqueror Smoker of Bingham. 

G. M. DooLirrLe. 
*Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882. 


During the following three months, 
Bingham Smokers will be sent post- 
aid, per mail, on receipt of the fol- 
owing prices: 
The “Doctor”. .(wide shield)—3}¥ in. firetube, $2.00 


The Conqueror (wide shield)—s in.firetube, 1.75 | 
Large .........+. (wide shield)—23¢1In. firetube, 1.50 
PE wnbectncted (wideshield)—2 in.firetube, 1.25 
Pe intatsccsnced (nar. shield)—2_ In. firetube, 1.00 | 


Little Wonder. .(nar. shield)—1% in. fire tube, 
Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife.. 


With thanks for letters of encour- 
agement, and the absence of complain- 
ing ones, we tender to our thirty-five 
thousand patrons our best wishes. 

Very Respectfully Yours, 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON. 

Abronia, Mich., June 1, 1883. 
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Special Notice.—We will, hereafter, 
supply the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, and the seventh edition 
of Prof. Cook’s Manual of the Apiary, 
bound in fine cloth, for $2.75, or the 
Monthly Bee Journal, and the Manual 
in cloth for $1.75. As this offer will 
soon be withdrawn, those who desire 
it should send for the book at once. 


——_-. 


@@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 











—| 


Emerson Binders — made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 


<< | 


g The new two cent rate of pos- 
tage for letters goes into effect on 
October1l. Three cent postage stamps 
will then be but little used. For all 
fractions of a dollar sent to us here- 
after we should prefer either one-cent, 
or else five or ten-cent postage stamps. 
Do not send coins in any letter. 





G Do not let ag numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1883 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to 
cure a binder and put them in. 
are very valuable for reference. 


oe + 


Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 
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Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
| which are printed a large bee in gold, 
| we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 





| BOND & PEARCH, 


| (ESTABLISHED 1860.) 
163 8S. Water Street, CHICAGO, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Make a Specialty in HONEY. 


Consignments solicited. Will make liberal advan- 
ces on ae. t@” Refer to Hideand Leather 

| National Bank. S2A4t 7Btf 
Bae FOR SALE.—1(0 colonies of Bees in 
Modest frames (size 11 xi24¢), mostly Hybrids. 
Also 120 Modest Hives complete. 
, DWA 





Price, $3.00. 


A. E. wo ° 
GROOM’S CORNERS, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


| PRIZE QUEENS 
e 
Tested Prize Queen, in a 2- 

frame nucleus, ¥x17, each, $4 00 
Same in nucleus, 4 fra., 8x8, 4 00 
Tested Prize Queen, by mail, 3 00 
PrizeQueen, warranted pure- 

OP DOTREOOE cneceecesoecceese 200 
Queen, not standard size.... 1 00 
Full Colony, 8 frames, Prize 

NR occecns. séuntausninasve 8 Oo 

BeforeJune 25, add $1 each. 
Cash Orders filled in rotation. 
Address E. L. BRI ° 
1Aly Wilton Junction, lowa. 






| 
| 
b scaiasianclaseicia ences etait ideli tee tocneien 
_ Vandervort Comb Fdn, Mills, 
| Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. 
J. VANDERVORT, Lacyville, Pa. 


G&G ENGRAVINGS 


THE HORSE, 
BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving al) the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 


32A Btf 

















BEES ani HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Sireet, Chicago, Ill. 





Mrs. J. F. Upton gives the follow- 
ing notice of this book in the Bath, 
Maine, Sentinel : 


A guide to the management of the 
apiary for profit and pleasure, by 
homas G. Newman. This work is 
designed to initiate beginners in bee- 
keeping in all the secrets of success- 
ful bee-culture. Begihning with the 
different races of bees, the author 
takes his readers along step by step, 
carefully explaining the different 
kinds of bees, illustrating each kind 
with the eggs and brood, explaining 
the terms used, the production of wax 
and comb, and the work done by 
these wonderful insects. The estab- 
lishment of an apiary is next con- 
sidered ; the best location, time to 
commence, how many colonies to be- 
gin with, what kind of bees to get, 
how to care for a first colony, keeping 
bees on shares, changing the location, 
all of which it is indispensable for a 
beginner to know. It is also impor- 
tant to know which kind of hive is 
| the best, how to procure the best comb 
honey, how to procure it for market, 
| how it should be marketed, what to 
| do with candied comb honey, and how 
| to extract honey. The scientific man- 
|}agement of an apiary is then entered 
| into, and illustrations of all the nec- 
| essary applicances introduced. There 
\isa chapter devoted to the honey ex- 
tractor and its use, and another to 
|comb foundation and its use. The 
| various honey-producing plants and 
|trees are named and _ illustrated. 
| Various methods for exhibiting bees 
|and honey at county and state fairs 
are described. The best and safest 
plans for wintering bees are discussed, 

| the book closing with some general 
The author says 





advice to beginners. 
|of his book on Bees and Honey, * it 


,| was not designed to supersede or sup- 


| plant any of the valuable works on 
|apiculture already published, but to 
| supply a want for acheap work for the 

beginners.”” We most cordially rec- 
|}ommend this work not only to begin- 
| ners, who will find it invaluable, but 
ito all who are not already familiar 
| with the lives and movements of 
\these industrious and _ intelligent 

little workers. The information to be 
| gained as to their habits, manner of 
| breeding, intelligence, energy and 
| wonderful instincts, by reading this 
| book alone, is enough to make one 
|regard the bee with admiration and 
| amazement. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers 
the Dozenor Mundred. 
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